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CALENDAR | 


—1940— 
Commencement Exercises...... 10:00 a. m., Thur., May 30 
Summer Session Opems .......cceeeececcees Monday, June 3 
Summer Session Closes.................. saturday, July 13 
TSining SCHOO! OMONs. sos sessile seb eae September 2 


Registration for Fall Semester. ..Mon.-Wed., September 9-11 
Freshman Days. .1:00 p. m., Mon. and Tues., September 9-10 
College Entrance Examinations........ Monday, September 9 
Freshman Registration....3:00 p. m. Tuesday, September 10 
Sophomore Registration....8:00 a. m. Wed., September 11 
Late registration fee charged after 8:00 a. m., Thur., Sept. 12 
CUABROR SAORI. oii Va ee aa vies 8:00 a. m. Thurs., Sept. 12 
Last Day to Register for Maximum Credit..Thurs., Sept. 19 
Last Day to Register for Credit....Wednesday, October 10 
OMEMOE, SOC 06 co 5 iG ok Siok Gk See cca Thursday, October 11 
Thanksgiving Vacation Begins....Noon, Wed., November 20 
Classes Resumed.............00. Noon, Mon., November 25 
Christmas Vacation Begins........ Noon, Sat., December 21 


—1941— 


Classes Resumed.........eeee. Noon, Thursday, January 2 
Semester Examinations....Wednesday-Saturday, Jan. 22-25 


MALOU SPOVCINI oi ibaa sais dS bibis Wiana Mw alec me emee September 9 | 
] 


Registration of New Students. .1:00 p. m. Monday, Jan. 27 
Re-registration of Fall Semester Students... 

Pcie Meee ea ale Gu Grane 8:00 a. m. Tuesday, January 28 
Late registration fee charged after 8:00 a. m. Wed., Jan. 29 
Last Day to Register for Maximum Credit....Mon., Feb. 3 





Last Day to Register for Credit.......... Monday, Feb. 24 
Spring Vacation Begins ........ Noon, Wednesday, March 26 
Classes Resumed ...... 2.0. .sc000. Noon, Wednesday, April 2 
Baccalaureate Service............ 8:00 p. m. Sunday, June 1 
Spring Semester Examinations....Sat., May 31-Wed., June 4 
Commencement Exercises........ 10:00 a. m. Thurs., June § 
Summer Session OpensS.......ccecccccccces Monday, June 9 
Summer Session Closes.......ccceccees Saturday, July 12 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


REV. SAMUEL R. CURRY 
President 


ANDREW E. AUXIER 
Secretary 


NORMAN A. CHRISMAN 
Treasurer 


Term Expires 1940 


REV. ADELBERT P. HIGLEY, D.D......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Pn) ae REE sig ee 6 gkko be Ke bee Pikeville, Ky. 
re ee A PUINOLAGY LP Ph oes ak eae be Pikeville, Ky. 
re a ERIN so 6 ccc 8s 6a eo ee Huntington, W. Va. 
Ud eee fata 1, 2. Dike cae ceases s Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 
MAAN Pete Bee PREUOLIs Cocc cbectctasewees Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee SENOS his ty LG Bay | 6 ER are ee Aer ee Erie, Pa. 


i ea eee ous Seas Pikeville, Ky. 
EMMA £o TREADWAY...... 00. seis ccuwee Cleveland, Ohio 
Pee COCHIRAIN. 5 ooo ices chen cacievaas Maysville, Ky. 


Term Expires 1942 


REV. WILLIAM L. McCORMICK, D.D...Philadelphia, Pa. 


mvs SAMUBML R.oCURRY 656655 e ae eK Ashland, Ky. 
NORMAN A. CHRISMAN. 0... cccceccsssees Pikeville, Ky. 
MUMS © 1000) ABR ESISOIIN 4 0, 5..0.0 5,510, u o,0, 0, 0,0, 4:4 1k dint Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REV. CHARLES W. WELCH, D.D...........Louisville, Ky. 
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FACULTY 


HARRY MEANS CROOKS, President 
College of Wooster, A. B., 1899; ibid, LL. D., 1916. 


AUGUSTON ALVIN PAGE, Dean of College; Education 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, A. B., 1927; ibid 
A. M., 1934; graduate work, fall 1934, 1935, University of 
North Carolina: graduate work University of Kentucky, fall 
and summer, 1935, summer, 1937. 


ALICE HETTY RECORD, Dean of Women; Registrar; 


Latin 


Western College for Women, A. B., 1910; Columbia Univer- 
sity, A. M., 1920; American Academy of Classical Studies, 
Rome, summer 1925; Columbia, spring 1932. 


SMYTHIE ALFORD, Physical Education 


Mississippi State eae for Women, A. B., 1929; Tulane 
University, summer, 1932: University Wisconsin, summer, 
1934, George Peabody College, summer, 1939. 


ROBERT MAYFIELD ASHBY, Business Administration 


Bowling Green College of Commerce, A. B., 1933; University 
of Kentucky, A. M., 1936. 


ADELAIDE PRICE BOSsTICK, English 


George Peabody College for Teachers, A. B., 1911; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, A. M., 1935; additional year 
and a half graduate work, Columbia, 1935-36. 


GEORGE WALTER CARSON, Mathematics 


Hanover College, A. B., 1927; University of Illinois, A. M., 
1935; graduate “work, Indiana University, summer 1938. 


JAMES WYLIE CURTIS, Psychology 
Louisiana State University, 1934-1935; University of Ken- 


tie A. B., 1937; ibid, M. S., 1938; ibid, summer and fall, 


MARY ELIZABETH HIARLE, Librarian 


University of Kentucky, A. B., 1936; graduate work, sum- 
mer, 1937; University of Illinois, summer, , 


MARGER 2Y Mor HARMAN, French, German 


Western College for unseen A. ce 19380; Le Certificat 
d’Etudes Francaises Modernes, University of Strasbourg, 
1935-1936; Das Kolloquien- -Zeugnis des Deutschen Sprachkurses 
fuer Auslaender, University of Vienna, summer 1936; Middle- 
bury College French School, summer 1938. 
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ELIZABETH WARNER Hart, Education 
University of Kentucky, A. B., 1925; ibid, A. M., 1929. 


LOUISE MCNEILL LANDRUM, English 


ao ieee of Wooster, A. B., 1926; University of Kentucky, 
A. M., 1930; New York University, summer, 1930; University 
of Kentucky, summer, 1938. 


ADDISON HARDIE LEITCH, Bible 


Muskingum College, A. B., 1931; ath Xenia Theological 
Seminary, B. D., 1936; ibid, Th. M., 1937; two years’ residence 
toward Ph. D., Cambridge (England), 1986-1998. 


MARGARET HESLIP LEITCH, English 


Muskingum College, A. B., 1929; University of Pittsburgh, 
summer and _ extension, 1932- 1935; Cambridge University 
(England), 1936-1938; University of Pittsburgh, A. M., 1939. 


ALTA MAy LUMBARD, Music 


Sioux Falls University, Public School Music Course, 1929; 
Huron College, B. Mus., 1931; graduate work, Northwestern 
University, summers, 1933, 1934. 


JESSE KEOGH RASH, Coach 


Penn College, A. B., 1928; Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, 
A. M., 1933; University of California, summer 1939. 


ROLIEN ASHLAND RHEA, Home Economics 


Tusculum College, A. B., 1921; University of Tennessee, B. §&., 
1931; ibid., M. S8., 1987 


ROBERT EDWIN RUMMEL, Chemistry Physics 


Maryville College, A. B., 1933; Vanderbilt University, M. §., 
1934; Graduate work, Vanderbilt University, 1934-1937. 


MARTHA GERTRUDE SANDROCK, Music 


Grove City College, B. Mus., 1934; Carnegie Institute of 
oe ae Na 5. 1986; University of Berlin, Germany, 
ummer : 


MARY INGLIS SPILMAN, Biology 
¥ i a a a for Women, A. B., 1911; Indiana University, 


KENNETH EDSON ST. CLAIR, History 


Lawrence College, Bet ga Wis., A. B., 1931; University of 
“yaa A. M., 1933; The Ohio State University, Ph. D., 
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ACADEMY 


PATTY HOUSTON, Principal Academy, Latin 


University of West Virginia, A. B., 1926; Pennsylvania State 
fee summer, 1931; University of Pittsburgh, A. M., 


SMYTHIE ALFORD, Physical Education 


Mississippi State College for Women, A. B., 1929; Tulane 
tee summer, 1932; University Wisconsin, summer, 


WILLIAM SMITH CRAMER, Mathematics, Science 


Ursinus College, B. S., 1937; Brown University, Sc. M., 1938; 
University of Maryland, 1938- 1939; University of Michigan, 
summer, 1939. 


MARGERY MOE HARMAN, French 


Western College for Women, A. B., 1930; Le Certificat 
d’Etudes Francaises Modernes, "University of Strasbourg, 1935- 
1986; Das Kolloquien- Zeugnis ces Deutschen Sprachfurses 
fuer Auslaender, University of Vienna, summer 1936; Middle- 
bury College French School, summer, 1938. 


MERLE EDSON HENRICKSON, History, English 


Wayne University, A. B., 1935; ibid., A. M., 1936; Graduate 
Faculty of the New School for Social Research, 1987-1938; 
Columbia University, 1937-1938 and summer, 1938. 


- ADDISON HARDIE LEITCH, Bible 


Muskingum College, A. B., 1931; Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary, B. D., 1936; ibid, Th.M., 1937; two years residence 
toward Ph. D., Cambridge (England), 1936-1938. 


JESSE KEOGH RASH, Physical Education 


Penn College, A. B., 1928; Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, 
A. M., 1933. University of California, summer 1939. 


ROBERT EDWIN RUMMEL, Chemistry, Physics 


Maryville College, A. B., 1933; Vanderbilt University, M. §S., 
1934; Graduate work, Vanderbilt University, 1934-1937. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL 


SARAH ELIZABETH NortTH, Principal Training 
School, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, A. B., 1926; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, A. M., 1932. 


RUTH ELLEN HARMAN, Fufth and Sixth Grades 
fae College, A. B., 1929; University of Kentucky, A. M., 


MARY SMITH, Furst and Second Grades 
OS bbe ig ‘ot Kentucky, A. B., in Ed., 1937; ibid., A. M. in 


nid 


MARTHA GRACE STEPHENS, Third & Fourth Grades 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, A. B., 1982; Penn. 
State College, summer 1939. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


. a 


ELIZABETH WATSON ASHBY 
ASSISTANT TREASURER AND SECRETARY 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, A. B., 1934 

HATTIE MAY CARTER 
SECRETARY 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, 1924-1925; University 
of Kentucky, 1925-1926; College Secretarial Diploma, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, 1939. 
MARY RUTH MURRAY 
MANAGER OF COLLEGE CAFETERIA 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, A. B., 1924. 
JULIA MICHAEL 
MATRON OF THE DERRIANA 


MARY ROE PHINNEY 
HOUSE MOTHER OF WICKHAM HALL : 


RICHARD PRICE ROBINSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
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THE DERRIANA 








A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMPUS 

















A BIRDS EYE VIEW OF PIKEVILLE 
FROM WICKHAM HALL 








PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 


HISTORY 


FIFTY YEARS of service by Pikeville College 
was concluded in June, 1939. Fifty-two years ago 
Ebenezer Presbytery, in the Synod of Kentucky, 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. A., appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. W. C. Condit, D. D., 
Ashland, Kentucky, and Rev. Samuel B. Alderson, 
D. D., Maysville, Kentucky, to make a trip up the 
Big Sandy River to select a location for a school 
for the higher educaticn of the youth of this sec- 
tion. After visiting each county seat in the valley 
their judgement was that Pikeville should be selected 
as the location for such an institution and, as the 
result of their report to Presbytery, the Pikeville 
Collegiate Institute was established. The subse- 
quent development of Pikeville and Pike County 
has demonstrated the wisdom of these men in 
roakine their choice for the location of the Presby- 
terial School. 


The success with which the institution has been 
erowned has been due in no small measure to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Condit and his church. He 
was a member of the Board of Trustees from the 
date of its organization to the time of his death, and 
was ever alive to the interests of the school. 


In the summer of 1889 the first building was 
erected and Rev. David Blyth, who had just grad- 
uated from Lane Seminary, was placed in charge 
as principal and also as pastor of the church. Mr. 
Blyth was a man of great energy, and during the 
three years of his incumbency the school made 
rapid progress and took first rank among the best 
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schools of its grade in Eastern Kentucky. Hendrick 
Hall was erected during his incumbency. A severe 
attack of typhoid fever left Mr. Blyth unable to 
continue the work. His three years of effort were 
not in vain; the people still inquire for him and 
speak in the highest terms of the work he did while 
here. 


Until 1896 the institution was affected by 
general unfavorable conditions throughout the 
nation. During the principalship of Reverend 
Harvey Hammett, and two years later during the 
term of the Reverend T. M. Cornelison, progress 
was made. However, the future of the institution 
began to be entirely assured as the devotion and 
personality of Reverend James F. Record began 
to express themselves. Assuming the headship of 
the institution in 1899 he continued without inter- 
ruption for twelve years and attendance practically 
quadrupled. Reverend J. P. Whitehead was president 
of the college from 1911 to 1915, at which time 
Dr. Record returned. 


Of the first trustees of the institution, none are 
now living. The members of the first Board of 
Trustees were Rev. W. C. Condit, D. D.; Rev. W. S. 
Fulton, D. D.; Mr. W. M. Connolly, Mr. John Simp- 
son, Mr. James H. Hatcher, Mr. Charles M. Parsons 
and Mr. F. B. Trusell. The records of the college 
reveal constantly the devotion and wisdom of this 
unusual body of trustees. The possibilities of Pike- 
ville College touched their imaginations as well as 
their purses. 


When Dr. Record resumed the presidency of 
the institution, which was now invariably spoken 
of as “the college,” he was beginning a term of 
uninterrupted services lasting seventeen years. 
Made president emeritus by the action of the 
Board of Trustees in September, 1932, his counsel 
was not withdrawn from the college until his 
death on May 25, 1935. The expansion of the insti- 
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tution during Dr. Record’s term was outstanding. 
In 1919 one student pursued college courses; thir- 
teen years later the college enrollment was 366. 
Not only was the preparatory department admitted 
to membership in the Scuthern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1925, but the 
college work of the institution was recognized and 
the junior college became a member in 1981. 


Wickham Chapel, in the administration build- 
ing, and Wickham Hall were all the magnificent 
gifts of Mrs. Delos O. Wickham of New York. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the influence of the 
gifts of this devoted friend of the college through- 
out Dr. Record’s administration. In addition to 
these buildings erected, the institution was_ be- 
queathed a considerable portion of her estate in 
1933. Wickham Chapel stands perpetually as a living 
memorial to Delos O. Wickham, her husband. 


Another magnificent gift to Pikeville College 
came from John A. Simpson, of Covington, in 
memory of his sister, Lucinda Derriana Simpson, 
in the form of a commodious dormitory for women. 
Mr. Simpson had in mind a Christian home for 
women and provided that the dormitory be called 
“The Derriana.” 


The late Mrs. William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, 
was another constant friend of the institution dur- 
ing Dr. Record’s presidency, being a very generous 
donor to the administration building. 


Hendricks Hall, the first building erected on 
the old campus beside the Big Sandy River, com- 
memorates the name and important work of the 
Reverend Dr. James P. Hendricks, Synodical Super- 
intendent of Home Missions. The second building to 
be erected on the “old campus” was the brick build- 
ing’ ae occupied by the academy and the training 
school. 
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Dr. D. McDonald, successor to Dr. Hendricks 
as Synodical superintendent, was: another loyal 
supporter and constant adviser of the institution. 
The Woman’s Missionary Societies of Ebenezer 
Presbytery made much of Pikeville College in their 
programs of prayer and work; their contributions 
and interest provided a constant source of encourage- 
ment to trustees and faculty. 


Dean Frank D. McClelland was made acting 
President of the college in September, 1932, and 
became president in October, 1938. 


During the year following Dr. McClelland’s 
resignation in October, 1937, the institution func- 
tioned without a president. Mr. Norman A. Chris- 
man, treasurer of the college, devoted much of his 
time to the institution’s activities, serving in many 
capacities as acting president without the acual 
itle. During this year Mrs. N. A. Chrisman, Mrs. 
W. H. Kirk and Mr. H. C. Bowles effected notable 
expansion of the library facilities, providing new 
furniture and new quarters for the library in 
memory of their mother, Mrs. Nona Connolly 
Bowles, a member of the first graduating class of 
the Academy. A grant of $3,000 from the Car- 
negia corporation for library books, coupled with 
the new equipment combined to make the library 
one of the notable features of the college. 


In Sptember, 1938, President H. M. Crooks, 
LL. D., assumed the presidency of the institution. 


Purposes of the Institution 


“The purpose of the promoters and founders of 
Pikeville Collegiate Institute was to offer an oppor- 
tunity to the youth of Eastern Kentucky for the 
higher education at an expense within the reach of 
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all. The very low rates at which a young man or 
woman may fit himself or herself, for entrance to 
college, for teaching or for business are not made 
possible by cheapening the school in any particular, 
either in its teaching force or its equipment. These 
low rates are made possible only through the gen- 
erosity of the friends of Christian education.” 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted from the 
catalogue of Pikeville Collegiate Institute. The 
Articles of Incorporation were amended with the 
approval of the Synod of Kentucky, in October, 
1909, making this a chartered college, empowered 
by the State of Kentucky to do four full years of 
college work and confer degrees. The work now 
offered is that of the Junior College, freshman and 
sophomore years. It is still the purpose of the 
Board of Trustees to keep the expenses of a college 
education at the minimum, as it kept the expenses 
of a preparatory education at the minimum when 
the school was doing only preparatory work. Pike- 
ville Collegiate Institute was ranked in the A class 
of preparatory schools in the State by the College 
Association of Kentucky. 


The Preparatory Department and the Junior 
College are now fully accerdited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Pikeville College is chartered and supported by 
the Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. A. It welcomes stu- 
“ents of good character of all denominations. It does 
rot teach the tenets or doctrines of any sect. Its en- 
ceavor is to train the young people who come to it 
f-r services in Church and State. It believes that 
trig can be accomplished in the highest degree only 
when the foundations are laid in Christian charac- 
ter Therefore, its purpose is the development of 
character founded on the eternal truths of God. To 
‘hat end the study of the English Bible is required 
-f all its students; it has only Christian men and 
women in its faculty; it surrounds the student, so 
far as that is possible, with a Christian atmos- 
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phere. We do not claim this as peculiar to this col- 
lege alone, but believe it true, in a greater or less 
degree, of all denominational colleges. As a result 
of such training the General Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church says: “The high rate of 
92 per cent of our home and foreign missionaries 
coming from our denominational colleges still con- 
tinues.”’ It also shows that 83 per cent of all the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church were edu- 
cated in denominational colleges. 


This college has a mission peculiar to itself. 
Located, as it is, in the heart of the Kentucky 
mountains, and easy of access to the mountain 
counties of Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee, 
it offers an opportunity to the mountain youth of 
these four States such as cannot be found in any 
other location of easy access to them. We have in 
these mountain counties material for leadership 
second to none in the United States. Much of it 
is buried in poverty and more in ignorance of what 
a college education will do for one. A college located 
in the mountains, as this one is, by its scholarships 
and means of self-support, makes an education pos- 
sible to the youth financially unable to go out of 
the mountains for an education; by its proximity 
it stimulates the desire for an education and by 
example shows the possibility of an education. 


Another purpose of the institution is to increase 
the efficiency of public schools. It seeks to do this 
by making the public school teachers more pro- 
ficient. To that end it has maintained a Department 
of Education for the past thirty years with very 
satisfactory results. The methods followed in this 
department are those of the best teacher training 
institutions of our country. The course of study is 
adapted to meet the requirements for the Provi- 
sional Elementary certificate in Kentucky. The 
departments of education in other states accept 
work at Pikeville College as applying on the certifi- 
cates which they issue. 
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Aim of Instruction 


The aim is to lay a solid foundation for broad 
culture. No person can lay claim to an education 
whose moral as well as mental faculties have not 
been cultivated. The mere process of cramming 
does not educate, because it does not develop the 
faculties. Education along any line is development 
in that line. The purpose of true education is to 
fit men to live rather than to get a living. The part 
that school and college have in teaching men how 
to get a living is incidental rather than designed. It 
comes through the “training of the faculties already 
active, and awakening and developing the powers 
that are dormant; the arousing of the spiritual 
sense, the kindling of the finer emotions by coming 
into contact with and understanding of the relations 
of truth and beauty, which master minds of all 
times have given through the medium of music and 
literature.’”’ Men who have covered a course in the 
classics balanced by mathematics and_ science 
arranged without thought to their practical, but 
wholly with a view to their cultural and disciplin- 
ary value, will not emerge into the world warped 
and undeveloped. They will approach what should 
be the ideal of an education: “The making of men 
who shall have a keen insight, yet broad vision; 
quick perception, yet sound judgment; practical 
wisdom, yet sensitive refinement;” ethical in their 
dealings with other men, yet having a righteousness 
that shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees; men whose highest happiness will 
be found in ministering to others rather than in 
being ministered unto. Students so trained are 
trained not only how to live, but have available 
assets for getting a living. Yet such men are sel- 
dom the product of a brief period of craming. 
Such training takes years of careful and well- 
directed study from the primary grades through 
the completion of a college course. It is the aim 
of Pikeville College to give its studnts such training 
as this. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the Junior College is based on a certifi- 
cate showing graduation from an accredited high school 
with at least fifteen acceptable high school units. Follow- 
ing is an outline of the entrance requirements. The figures 
indicate the maximum and minimum number of units that 
may be offered in each subject. The minimum amount of 
credit allowed in any one subject is one-half unit. 


High school graduates of very high standing whose 
high school credits may not be those specified below may 
be admitted on trial after investigation and interview. 


Prospective students are invited to call at the college 
during summer months to discuss their plans and their 
schedules. Interviews with administrative officers are pos- 
sible on any day, mornings being preferred. It is especially 
recommender that students from unaccredited high schools 
call for interviews before college opens, and for possible 
examination. 


1. BASIC UNITS. Required of all students.* 


PEARS es US a ale k wine So Se 3 units 
POOLE cca ns «tags 4 oe aia wales 1 unit 
Plane Geometry <........cceccee 1 unit 


2. ELECTIVE UNITS. In addition to the basic units, 
a sufficient number of units to make a total of fifteen must 
ba offered from Groups A and B, except that not more 
than four units may be offered from Group B. 


GROUP A 

ee eee sw hla wine Same 1 Mathematics: 

Foreign Languages: Advanced Arithmetic..... %-1 
PL ia, SRA SIE Sas a I nn eg 1-3 Advanced Algebra ........ %-1 
CUM ee did bw kiwla do 1-3... Solid Geometry. ... 20.00 006.66 1, 
ge SEAT RR A AP ERR AES 1-3 TrigOnOMeUryéy oo. a isd ss seaak % 
Me ae eo ieee a ww 1-4 Sciences: 

NEE a eis w hig Wein nb ote 1-3 BiGIOLy > Sale ea ae ee eee Yy-1 

Social Science: Botany .5 352s shee ee %-1 
Le FR eS A amperes 1-4 CHEMISEEY oi sane cena W-2 
REVO ase iek edb dee cvekawed Ye-] General Science .......... 1-1 


*Students coming from high schools outside Kentucky and not 
having all these units will be admitted on whatever units their own 
State University requires. 
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POCOMOMMICS iG ob oda Cos 1% OO ei eles ea caus Y%-1 
*Problems of Democracy ....1 Physical Geography ....... 4-1 
Sociology ..... hers akon reuaa we aed % Py SCS ea, Cae oe Gw ie Y-1 
Education (including Physiology and 
Psychology) .scccvses %-1 PAV SIONG. i cides eeacs un 1-1, 
ORO Ie eb neh oko ae oo a eae oe ZOO SY 55 kN 26 CEL ON wa oe ee 
GROUP B 
PT ICUIUITG ok cae c ieee kos 1-4 Home Economics .......... 1-4 
Pah weg kde wae s PAGED Se Red EUI  vala dome ee we a a ceeheee: ene 
Bookkeeping .......c.cceee. %-1 SHO OWVOTN (i vekene sa we eats %-2 
Commercial Liaw 20.6. ye % SMOTIRANG) .65kb Perv e eee 16-1 
Commercial Geography ...... ie UPTV YEE 2 see oe Se Males . 
Drawing—Freehand ........ %-1 Salesmanship ..........sce00e . 
Drawing—Mechanical ...... toe! PYDEWHILINE Ss ses ee Weieewe %-1 


Records of college students have shown that training 
in some foreign language is extremely valuable in college 
preparation. For this reason, prospective college students 
are urged to take at least two units in foreign languages; 
those who expect to take a scientific course should be able 
to present two units of algebra and at least two units of 
science, including physics and chemistry. 


Students should not present their high school credits in 
person, but should have them mailed directly to the Registrar 
by the principal of the high school. If possible these credits 
should be in the Registrar’s office before the opening date of 
school. An application blank for this purpose will be mailed 
upon request. , 


Registration 


The school year is made up of two semesters, fall and 
spring, each of eighteen weeks’ duration. Students are ex- 
pected to register at the offices of the Dean and Secretary 
on or before the first day of each semester. They may not 
register later than the fifth day of classes, except with the 


*Students offering credits in Problems of Democracy may not 
offer credits in Economics and Sociology. If a full unit is offered in 
Problems of Democracy, only one-half unit will be allowed in 
Civics. 
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consent of the instructor of each course desired to be taken. 
In such cases the absence allowance for each course is de- 
creased by one-fourth for each week of absence due to late 
registration. No student is enrolled in classes until settle- 
ment has been made for all fees due at registration. 


Classes are held five and one-half days each week, and 
persons who register are expected to be able to meet classes 
at any time between Monday morning and Saturday noon. 


Sixteen hours of recitation each week is the normal 
load. Students registering after the first week may carry 
only a partial load. Permission to carry more than sixteen 
hours will be given by the Dean only when justified by a 
previous record of high scholarship. No change in schedule 
may be made, and no course may be dropped, without the 
approval of the Dean and the consent of the instructors 
concerned. 


No extension or correspondence work with other insti- 
tutions may be taken by any student in residence without 
consent of the Dean. 


Courses of Study 


Six courses of study are offered leading to graduation 
from the Junior College: The Business Administration, Gen- 
eral, Home Economics, Pre-medical, Scientific, and Teachers 
courses. Each student is required to enroll in one of these 
courses, and to graduate upon the completion of the two 
years of work. The courses are described below. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION COURSE 


Two years of work leading toward a degree ir Business 
Administration, or preparing for the business world. 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Po i eo Wie GB Ge aa ar 6 hrs. EENSUSH 227, B28 oi se eis eeles 6 hrs. 
Business Ad. 221 .......... 3 hrs, Business Ad., 222 ......0s. 6 hrs. 
Secretarial 111, 112........ 4 hrs. Business Ad. 223, 224, 226..9 hrs. 
Secretarial 113, 114 ...... 6 hrs. MOCTCtATION Bak wodisccvvwck 3 hrs. 
Mathematics 116 .......... TE. RAIL: Cs o'sy oss ba v's soak 3 hrs. 
PIG 2128 eS Vales pie k's paw ave 4 hrs. Economics 224 ......ccccecs 3 hrs. 
BIGCUVOS oa cd caccccnccuess's US, OC UIV OS less v's Wie ens Sow 5 hrs, 
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GENERAL COURSE 


Two years of work leading toward the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; qualifies for entrance to school of law. 


FRESHMAN YEAR, 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


oo Fe PE Ime DB BR ie SR eerie 6 hrs English 221, 222 ..... cases STR, 
Foreign Language ......... 6 hrs. Foreign Language ..... ..-6 hrs 
Mathematics or Science 6-10 hrs. History or Economics......6 hrs. 
Paistory BIB, Ts euiieeasas 6 hrs. BCT VOS oo ccuiaeiiadee weet 14 hrs. 
SIG) Dia, eee desc seas aes 4 hrs. 
OCT VG! OU eee ees eeee O-4 hrs. 

HOME ECONOMICS COURSE 


Two years of work leading toward a degree in Home 
Economics, or preparing for home making. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


perce VE) cig 8 i Ge iy bp! Ses 6 hrs POSS 220 SSD ov icis'h o'oacde 6 hrs. 

Chemistry 111, 112 ........ 10 hrs Home Economics 221, 222 6 hra. 

Home Economics 111, 112 5 hrs. PSVCHOIOgY 221 csc. es vsca'e 3 hrs. 

Home Economics 118, 114 6 hrs. Economics 224 ............- 3 hrs. 

SPO 21S, AES a wh sees oe aes 4 hrs Physics 221, 222 ....... --10 hrs, 

Physical Education ...... 2 hrs FOIGCLIVER as ka Sawin c er. eS 
PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Two years of work meeting the requirements for 
entrance to medical and dental colleges. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Bae tiah TE 2a oe a yd he 6 hrs Chemistry 221, 2220.06 %00%% 6 hrs, 

Mathematics or German...6 hrs Physics 221, 222 ..sccseses 10 hrs. 

Chemistry 111, 112 .......10 hrs Bible 228, 224 ....cceccee.-4 DFS 

Biotogy: 314, 488 vie ies. 10 hrs Mioctives::. sive wee ss eee 12 hrs, 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


Two years of work leading toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Science; qualifies for entrance to school of law. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


freien 211) 2Ie 62s ek ees 6 hrs 
Mathematics 111, 112 .....6 hrs. 
Science .......06. gukeue eae 10 hrs 
_Bible 113, BAD ossessccosecs 4 hrs. 


§ st 
a 


ives. eeecereceece ‘e Be eeeecee 6 hrs. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English 221, 222 ...cseess. 6 hrs. 
PRIONCO Css ldsvene seas seas 6-10 hrs, 


History 113, 114 .. 
Electives . 


iWecessaeenn cece hrs. 


poopy 


j 





TEACHERS COURSE 


Two years of work meeting the requirements for the 
Provisional Elementary certificate in Kentucky. 





FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Wmelish 121, 113 oie cccees 6 hrs. English 221 or 222......... 3 hrs. 
Education 126, 180 ....... .7 hrs. PONSA Zoe wie hisip baie via aaa o's 3 hrs. 
Mathematics: 114 iiiwueceee DLS, Psychology 221 or 222..... 3 hrs. 
History 113, 114 or WOQUCALION Bess ysis aaa 3 hrs. 
History 225, 226 ...... 6 hrs. Geography 111 ............ 3 hrs. 

BDAY ZIONS 21GB oe. ccc cs veces 2 hrs. Biglogy..ddd-or Woe Woe * 
i Home..Problems.dl Qe 2 nrs. . Chemi L : a= bh 5-hrs.. 
ie VIS, OE8 oe coisas és. 4hra “Mase SH... PF hrs. 
| GCF Oe ee ak dea O Dre. Are a ea eevee 2 hrs. 
Pr. eon 114 fs fp. Physical Education 220....2 hrs. 
AN cr ' Pl eChi ved. 63's al nwe vee eae 6 hrs. 


Orientation Lectures For Freshmen 


All Freshmen are required to attend one lecture each 
week to introduce them to college practices and college life. 
This course of introduction is intended to help them find 
Girection, hence is called an orientation ccurse. (1 Semester.) 





In addition, all Freshmen give five periods to gaining 
a working knowledge of library arrangements and classifi- 
cation. 


OE a a a 





Teachers Certificates 


| Pikeville College is recognized by the Kentucky 
f | Department of Education, with the privilege of recommend- 
ing for certificates those students who have satisfied the 
f | legal requirements. To qualify for a certificate a student 
must be at least eighteen years of age, of good character, 
must have presented the required number of acceptable high 
school units for college entrance and must have satisfac- 
torily completed the course prescribed for the certificate. 


_ The Provisional Elementary certificate is issued upon 
Pe] the completion of sixty-four semester nours of college work, 

| including required subjects listed under the Teachers Course. 
This certificate is valid in any elementary school in Ken- 
| tucky for a period of three years, and may be renewed for 
ay a period of three years on evidence of two years of success- ) 
1 | ful teaching or upon completion of sixteen additional col- 
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lege hours. It may be renewed thereafter for three-year 
periods on sixteen college hours earned during the life of 
the certificate. 

Students who purste the Teachers Course and expect 
to be recommended for 2 certificate must complete all 
requirements for Junior College graduation including partici- 
pation in the graduation exercises. 

Any certificate in effect on September 1, 1936, will con- 
tinu2 to be renewed, reissued or extended under provisions 
in force at the time of issuance of the certificate. 

The State Department requires a fee of two dollars for 
each certificate issued and a fee of one dollar for each cer- 
tificate renewed. 

The Departments of Education of Virginia and West 
Virginia accept the work of Pikeville College as applying 
on the teachers certificates issued in these states. 


Absence Regulations 


Regular attendance at classes and at the daily chapel 
services, and conformity to the reguuations of the institu- 
tions are prerequisites for the granting of college credit. 
The following regulations on attendance ares the issuance 
of credit: 


1. Students are expected to attend all classes except in 
case of illness, death in the immediate family, or other 
emergency. To cover these necessary absences and late 
registration, an allowance is made of the equivalent of one 
week’s absence in each subject per semester. This allowance 
carries with it the obligation to make up all work missed. 
Three tardinesses count as one absence. 


2. When a student’s absences exceed the allowed num- 
ber, quality points to the extent of 1-4 point for each exces- 
sive absence shall be deducted from his total number of 
quality points. 

(The student has the option of substituting the follow- 
ing for Regulation 2: Each additional absence above the 
allowed number shall cause a student’s grade in the course 
to be Incomplete, which Incomplete must be removed before 
the semester’s examination by doing an amount of work pre- 
scribed by the instructor and upon the payment of a $1.00 
fee for the privilege of removing the Incomplete. This option 
does not apply to chapel absences.) 
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8. Absences count double on days immediately preced- 
ing and following vacations and special holidays. 


4. A student may not drop any subject without the — 


consent of both the instructor and the Dean. 

5. To cover necessary absences, an allowance is made 
of five absences from chapel service each semester. 

6. Absences by members of college organizations on 


authorized trips will be fully excused without penalty. The — 


work missed, however, is required to be made up, at the 
direction of the instructor. 

Students who are absent from a test must take a special 
examination or receive a grade of zero in the test. A fee of 
one dollar is charged for each special test. 


System of Grading 


At the end of each semester (eighteen weeks) a report 
of the student’s work is sent to the parent or guardian. 
Reports of freshmen are sent also to the principals of the 
high schools from which they are graduated. The following 
letters indicate a passing grade, and are not subject to 
change except by repition of the course: 

A, EXCELLENT; B, GOOD; C, AVERAGE; D, POOR. 

A grade of D will not receive credit toward graduation 
or the issuance of a certificate unless the student has a 
standing of 1.00 or above (average of C.) The following 
grades are not passing and do not carry credit. 


I, INCOMPLETE; F, FAILED 


I, if excusable, may be raised to the proper grade; if inex- 
cusable, may be raised to D, by completion of the work. A 
grade of I must be removed within thirty days after the 
opening of the semester following, or in case of a pro- 
tracted illness, within thirty days after the student’s return 
to class. A student with a standing of less than 1.00 (average 
of C) is placed on probation for the following semester. 


Requirements For Graduation 


The general requirements for graduation from the Junior 
College is sixty-four. semester hours of work in one of the 
regular courses of study described on other pages. In addi- 
tion, the student must have at least. sixty-four quality 
credits, based upon the grade of work done. Quality credits 
are awarded as follows: a . 
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Grade of A gives three quality credits per semester hour. 

Grade of B gives two quality credits per semester hour. 

Grade of C gives one quality credit per semester hour. 

Grad of D gives credit, but no quality. 

Grade of F is failure. No hours are earned and quality points 

are deducted. 

For example, a semester grade of B in a five hour 

subject would give ten quality credits; a grade of C in a 


three-hour subject would give three quality credits. 


The scholastic standing of a student is the ratio of the 
number of quality credits to the number of semester hours 
taken. For example, a student carrying sixteen semester 
hours and receiving thirty-two quality credits in one semes- 
ter, would have a standing of 2.00 (average of B) for that 
semester. A standing of at least 1.00 (average of C) is 
required for graduation, or recommendation for a certificate. 
Students received by Pikeville College on transfer will not 
receive credit for D work, or its equivalent. 


Summer Session 


A summer session is held each year, in which six weeks 
work is done. Classes are offered which duplicate those of the 
regular school year. The subjects given are limited to those 
for which there is sufficient demand. A subject carrying 
three semester hours meets two fifty-minute periods six 
days each week. Six semester hours is the normal load, or an 
average of two classes per day during the season. 


Students who take college work in the summer ses- 
sion must satisfy the usual college entrance requirements, 
and are expected to register on the opening day of the ses- 
sion. For information address Dean A. A. Page. 


Transfer of Credits 


Upon application, a student who leaves the College is 
issued a certified transcript of his record, without charge. 
Application for a certificate is considered the equivalent of 
a transcript. A fee of one dollar is charged for each addi- 
tional copy. 


A transcript of credits will not be issued to a student 
whose account with the College has not been settled. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Following are brief descriptions of the subjects offered 
in the various departments, with the amount of credit each 
carries stated in semester hours. Subjects ordinarily taken 


in the freshman year are numbered from 100 to 199; those 


ordinarily taken in the sophomore year from 200 to 299. 
Courses designated with an S are offered during the summer 
session only. In the case of subjects continuing throughout 
the year, the work of both semesters is described under one 
heading, and the number of semester hours stated refers to 
the credit given for each semester. 7 

The College reserves the right to omit from the schedule 
any subjects for which there may not be sufficient demand, 
or which for any other reason it may be deemed inadvisable 
to offer. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


Greek 111, 112: Elementary Greek 


A thorough study of the elements of the language. In the spring 
semester Book I of Xenophon’s Anabasis is read, with further drill 
in forms and syntax and composition. 


Greek 121: Xenophon. 


Yngeys II, III, and IV of the Anabasis, accompanied by grammar 
review. 


Latin 111-112: Elementary Latin. 


A course designed for students who begin Latin in college. It 
will include a study of grammar, and the reading of selections from 
eae writers. The relation of Latin to English will be empha- 
sized. 


Latin 113-114: Cicero and Virgil. 


Prerequisite: Two units in Latin, or Latin 111-112. 
Selected Orations of Cicero and two books from Virgil’s Aeneid 
will be read, with careful study of forms and construction. 


Two hours, each semester 
Latin 221-222: Cicero and Livy. 


Prerequisite: Three units in Latin or Latin 113-114. 
Selections, with careful study of forms and construction. Exer- 
cises in Latin prose. Study of Roman history. 
Three hours, each semester 


Four hours, each semester 


Three hours 


Three hours, each semester 


BIBICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Bible 113: Oid Testament Introduction. 

A survey of the Old Testament from Creation to the Inter- 
jestament period. Following the general introduction a close stuu, 
is made of the Pentateuch. 

Two hours, either semester 
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Bible 4225: ‘he Early Christian Church. 


This study is based on the Book of Acts and the New Testament 
Epistles. Chief interest centers about the life and work of Paul. The 
ee is elective for those who have had Bible 228, The Life of 
shrist. 

Two hours, first semester. 


Bible 115: Cid Testament Prophecy and Prophets. 


An introduction to the general field of prophecy. Following a 
broad survey the prophets are taken up in order with a close study 
of historical background and Messianic content in their eae gc boy 
This course is cpen to those who have completed the work of 113 
and 223, or to those, who, in the judgment of the administration, 
ore sufficient Biblical training to make the course profitable to 

em. 
Two hours, second semester. 


Bibie 116: Religicus Education. 


This course is a general introduction to the theory and practice 
of religious education. Special training is given in teaching children 
and adolescents. 

One hour, either semester. 


Business Administration 221, 222: Principles of Accounting. 


Fundamental principles are developed by continuous use of 
exercises, propiems and practice sets modeled after an ordinary 
sole prietorship business, including a study of the form and con- 
struction of accounting statements, journalizing, posting, adjusting 
and closing entries, and working sheets. Special problems and prac- 
tice sets dealing with Sraeggh ice fe and corporations develop the 
student’s ability to analyze business statements and aid in their 
preparation. Cost accounting procedure is introduced briefly toward 
the latter part of the course. Prerequisite: Mathematics 116. 

Three hours, each semester. 


Business Administration 223: Business Law. 


The evolution and operation of commercial law in relation to 
contracts, agency, partnerships, negotiable instruments, common 
carriers, torts, bailments, suretyships, insurance sales, mortgages, 
and other business enterprises. 

Three hours, fall semester. 


Business Administration 224: Banking 


Functions of financial institutions, organization of commercial 
banks, relation to the Federal Reserve System, receiving, paying, 
collections, transit items, savings, trusts, and foreign exchange. 

Three hours, spring semester. 


Business Administration 226: Salesmanship. 


Fundamentals of salesmanship, market analysis, field of sales, 
methods of selling, analysis of products, psychology of salesman- 
ship, development of personality in salesmanship. 

Three hours, spring semester. 
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Secretarial 111, 112: Typewriting. 


Mastery drills in touch typewriting, covering keyboard and 
machine operation; special skill, accuracy and acceleration training. 
as well as training in letter forms, punctuation, manipulative drills, 
billing and tabulating, preparation of statement, and special busi- 
ness forms. Six hours of laboratory each week. 


Two hours, each semester. 
Secretarial 113, 114: Stenography. 


Gregg system of shorthand by functional method. The work of 
the fall semester includes emphasis on reading all ordinary short- 
hand forms, writing at modest speeds on familiar forms, and techni- 
cal drills with vocabulary building. The work of the spring semester 
comprises a consideration of the techniques of execution in writing, 
and advanced work in dictation and transcription of letter, business 
forms and memorandums. Five hours of class and laboratory each 
week. Three hours, each semester. 


Secretarial 221: Advanced Dictation and Transcription. 


Advanced dictation, transcription, practice in filing; operation of 
common office machines, including mimeograph, ditto, postin 
machine, adding machine, calculator, comptometer; the preparation 0 
mail, and Sibel office procedure... Five class hours per week. Pre- 
requisite: Secretarial 111, 112, 113, 114. 

Three hours, fall semester. 


Business Administration 221, 222: Laboratory. 


Two periods daily. Supervised working of accounting problems 
and sets of books. Credit to be allowed for satisfactorily completed 
work with maximum of 2 hours each semester. 

Possible two hours credit. 
Secretarial 114, 221: Transcription. . 


Practice in typewritten transcription of letters from Gregg 
Shorthand by Functional Method at a speed of two thirds the 
typing rate. Practice in letter placement, punctuation, word division, 
spelling. Preparation of carbon gus bee iter yeeY dui of both familiar 
and new material. Prerequisite, Secretarial 113. No credit. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Art 126: History of Art. 

' A lecture course covering the essentials in the subjects: 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting from the Egyptian background 
through the Italian, Dutch, Spanish, French, English, and American 
Art. Two hours, spring semester. 


Art 12%: Art Appreciation. 


Lectures on appreciation which are designed to stimulate inter- 
est in art by Ocho the student some intelligent standard for 
appreciation and an acquaintance with the masterpieces. 

Two hours, fall semester. 
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Art 128: Public School Art. 


A consideration of the fundamental principles of drawing and 
ashe Anh together with materials and methods for the elementary 
grades. 

Two hours. 


Education 101S: Methods in Teaching Penmanship. 


This course is intended to prepare teachers in the methods 
and technique of teaching and executing rapid, legible arm move- 
ment handwriting in all the grades. An effort will be made to 
acquaint the teacher with grade standards, grade materials, kinds 
of handwriting scales, and the scoring of papers. Students are en- 
couraged to acquire a teacher’s penmanship certificate. One hour. 


Education 126: The Teaching of Reading. 


The course deals with the fundamental principles of teaching 
reading. Both theory and practice are stressed. Attention is given 
to the selection of materials for reading, lesson planning, observa- 
tion in the Training School, individual and group reports. 


Three hours. 
Education 130: Fundamentals of Elementary Education. 


A study of the organization of the modern elementary school; 
the correlation of home, school and community; the development 
of the proper attitude toward the teaching profession; the direc- 
tion of learning by elementary school children; the evaluation of 
theories and methods in the light of observation of ies shige tpera 

our hours. 


Education 225: Directed Teaching in the Elementary Grades. 


Actual teaching in the training school under careful super- 
vision. Daily lesson plans are required and conferences of super- 
visors and student teachers are held frequently. Prerequisite: Sopho- 
more standing, with at least half of work in English and Education 
completed. Also standing of 1.00 or above. 


Education 227: Tests and Measurements. 


The problem of measurement with special emphasis on the uses 
of standardized tests and the uses of test results. Three hours. 


Hygiene 116: Public Health and Sanitation. 


A course primarily for teachers, dealing with the principles of 
health and hygiene. Two hours. 


Psychology 221: General Psychology. 


An introduction to psychology, especially recommended to 
students in Education. Open to Sophomores only. Three hours. 


Psychology 222: Educational Psychology. 


A study of the learning process and a survey of the field of 
psychology from the standpoint of the teacher. Three hours. 


Psychology 224: Mental Hygiene. 


A study of the causes of mental ill health and how to over- 
come them. Particular emphasis is placed upon the formation of 
beneficial health habits. Two hours. 


Psychology 225: Psychology in Business. 


An application of the principles of psychology to the common 
problems of the business world. Attention is given to the uses of 
psychology in advertising and selling. Especially recommended to 
students in the Business Administration and General Courses. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


English 5: English Grammar. 


A thorough course in English fundamentals for students who 
have not had sufficient preparation to enable them to carry the 
regular Freshman work. Review of eteia et forms, sentence 
structure, diction, spelling. No credit 


English 111, 112: English Composition. 


A study of the fundamentals of correct and effective English 
with considerable practice in writing. Practical forms of com- 
position are stressed. The principles of oral expression are also 
studied and some practice is given in speech making. 

Three hours, each semester. 


English 115: Vocabulary Building. 


intensive study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes; word-analysis 
and word-building; group study of related words; comparison of 
Synonyms and antonyms; study of various meanings of the 

same word, ete. 
wo hours, each semester. 


English 221, 222: History of English Literature. 


A thorough survey of the development of English literature, 
from Anglo Saxon times to the present. The process of evolution of 
striking literary types, such as the drama, the essay, and the novel, 
is given particular attention. Three hours, each semester. 


English 223: Children’s Literature. 


A course for prospective teachers, dealing with the types and 
sources of literature particularly suited to pupils of the elementary 
grades and junior high school. Collateral readings constitute a por- 
tion of the course of study. Three hours. 


English 225: An Intreductery Course in Speech. 


Improvement of voice technique and diction plus clarity, forceful- 
ness, and ease of expression are the goals. Some attention is given 
to parliamentary law, speeches for special occasions, dramatics, 
radio broadcasting, and forensics. Three hours. 


English 22%, 228: Business Correspondence. 


The function of English in business, factors in business letter 
production, structure of business letters, keys to effective writing, 
molding business messages, the psychology of effective letters, 

vocabulary building, making adjustments, handling credits and col- 
lections, sales presentations, market analysis, preparation of business 
reports, and the introduction to advertising. Prerequisite: English 
111, 112. Three hours, each semester. 


English 231: American Literature Before 1860. 


A survey course designed to introduce the student to early 
American thought and letters. The Puritan and Colonial writers are 
studied, and especial emphasis is placed on the writings of the 
early poets. Three hours, each semester. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


History 113, 114: History of Civilization. 
A survey of the origins and development of ete civilization 


som the ancient Mediterranean world to the presen 
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Z History 223: American Government. 


Three hours, J denieweel 


A survey of the entire field of American government, local 
state, and national; the organization and influence of politica 
parties; ideals and functions of government. Three hours. 
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| History 225, 226: American History and Government. Ce er ls ae 
A survey of the foundation and development of American }°9™%s Gis 

nationality and government from the discovery of America to the © at vere $f, | 
present. Three hours, each semester. “y el. Mohtting 
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History 227: Economic History of the United States. 


.Colonial commerce; development of transportation; growth of 
agriculture and manufacturing; and modern commerce and finance. 
Three hours. 
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Economics 224: Principles ef Economics. 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the funda- 
- mental concepts, principles and problems of the economic world. 
Three hours. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Economics 109: Foods. 


Food study and preparation, meal planning and table service. 
Studies are made of foods and their relation to health. Methods of 
preparation are studied and the relation of method to the nutritional 
value of food. Foods are prepared and served. A study is made of 
table appointments, linen, silver, and china, types of table service, 
and table etiquette. Four hours laboratory each week. Fee $3.50. 

. ’ Two hours, each semester. 
Home Economics 111: Textiles. 


A study of textile fabrics—their composition, construction, 
selection, care, and use. One hour of lecture, two hours of laboratory. 
each week. Fee, $2.00. Two hours. 





Home Economics 112: Clothing. 


Fundamental principles of clothing construction applied to gar- 
ments of cotton, linen, and silk. The clothing budget and economic 
problems. One hour of lecture, four hours of laboratory, each week. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 111. Fee, $1.00. Three hours. 


Home Economics 113: Foods. 


The classification and composition of foods; methods of prep- 
aration with the principles involved. Six hours of laboratory each 
week. Fee, $3.50. 

‘ : Three hours, fall semester. 
Eiome Economics 114: Meal Serving. 


Pianning, preparing, and serving meals to various groups. Six 
hours of laboratory each week. Prerequisite: Home Economics 1138. 
Fee, $5.00. Three hours. 


Hiome Economics 221: Source and Cost of Foods. 


The production, transportation, and distribution of food sup- 
plies with relation to costs. Three hours. 


Home Economics 222: Advanced Clothing. 


The alteration and adaptation of commercial patterns; planning 
designs and selecting materials for garments of wool and silk; 
making dresses for school wear, tailored suits, and afternoon frocks. 
Six hours of laboratory each week. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
112. Fee, $2.00. Three hours. 


Home Problems 119: Home and Social Problems. 


A study of the place of home and family in our modern civili- 
zation; the personal and social significance of the family; the sig- 
nificance of home and family for social and individual well-being. 
Bnough positive information concerning food, clothing, shelter, 
health, relationships within the family, and child development is 
given so that both the man and woman in the family will under- 
stand the problems involved in building a successful ser wage 

wo hours. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 5: Elementary Arithmetic. 


A careful review of the fundamental operations, with particular 
emphasis upon fractions, percentage and written problems. 


No credit. 
Mathematics 111: College Algebra. 


Beginning with a rapid review of quadratic equations, the work 
embraces the binominal theorem, the theory of equations, permuta- 
tions and combinations. Three hours. 


Mathematics 112: Plane Trigonometry. 


A grounding in the definitions of the trigonometric functions 
and the development and use of formulae, through the laws of sines, 
cosines, and tangents. Three hours. 


Mathematics 114: The Teaching of Arithmetic. 


A review of the essentials of arithmetic together with a careful 
study of the best methods of presenting the subject to pupils in the 
elementary grades. Prerequisite: A working knowldge of arith- 
metic as shown by an examination given early in the course. 


Three hours. 
Mathematics 116: Business Mathematics. 


A survey of the fundamentals of arithmetic and algebra leading 
to applications in business administration. Prerequisite: A working 
knowledge of arithmetic as shown by an examination given early 
in the course. Three hours, spring semester. 


Mathematics 221: Analytic Geometry. 


The elements of plane analytics including the transformation 
of coordinates, the geometry of the conic sections, and higher plane 
curves. Prerequisites: Mathematics 111, 112. Three hours. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


French 111, 112: Elementary French. 


A course for students beginning the study of French. Pronun- 
ciation, phonetic transcriptions, grammar, conversation, reading of 
short stories and letters. Correspondence is carried on with students 
in France. Three hours each semester. 


French 221, 222: Intermediate French. 


A systematization and rationalization of French grammar. 
Fluency and accuracy in the execution of all constructions are 
developed by the laboratory technique, conducted in French, and 
by correspondence with students in French-speaking countries. 
Intensive study of literary masterpieces including one play; readin 
of newspapers and stories. Prerequisites: Two years of high acacat 
French or French 111 and 112. Three hours, each semester. 


German 111, 112: Elementary German. 

A course for students beginning the study of German. Grammar, 
reading of easy prose, including readings in science. 

: aM] Three hours, each semester. 

German 221, 222: Scientific German. 

Grammar review. Reading and translation of current scientific 
German with view to acquiring vocabulary necessary for independent 
reading along scientific lines. Three hours, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


Believing that an education is not complete without some know- 
ledge of music, the College will continue to offer the same splendid 
instruction that has been available in the past. 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice 


Private lessons in piano, violin, and voice are given under com- 
petent instructors. Pipe organ is offered to students who desire it, 
provided in the opinion of the instructor they have reached the 
required proficiency in piano. Each student is required to appear 
in recital twice during the year. 


Glee Clubs 


Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs are open without charge to all stu- 
dents who desire this type of training. Each glee club meets two 
hours a week, and a credit of one-half semester hour each semester 
is given those students whose attendance and performance are satis- 


factory. 
Band and Orchestra 


A band and an orchestra are maintained and are open without 
charge to students who play instruments. A credit of one-half 
semester hour is given those students whose attendance and per- 
formance are satisfactory in either organization. 

NOTE: Students may carry work in glee club, band, and or- 
chestra simultaneously, but will not be granted more than one-half 
semester hour of credit for such work in any semester. 


Music 111: Fundamentals. 


Fundamentals, sight-reading, singing for groups. Two hours in 
class; no outside preparation. Fee, $1.00. One hour. 


Music 226: Introduction to Music. 
Fundamentals of reading, rhythm, and theory; terminology. 


Two hours. 
Music 22%: Public School Music. 


A study of the fundamentals of music and the methods of 
teaching it in the elementary grades. - Two hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Firm in its belief that an education includes development of the 
‘‘whole’’ individual, Pikeville College offers its students the oppor- 
tunity for physical development through a well-rounded physical 
education and athletic program. 


All students are encouraged to take part in the program of intra- 
mural athletics which is sponsored annually by the Physical Educa- 
tion Department. Teams are organized to accommodate all who want 
to participate in the popular sports such as softball, basketball, 
volleyball, tennis, and others which may be in demand. 


One year of Physical Education is required of all students. 
This credit may be earned in courses numbered under 200 or 
through participation in varsity basketball. One semester credit will 
be given for each season’s participation on the varsity squad. 

If for physical reasons a student is exempted from physical 
training, other work, deemed equivalent, may be required. ; 

A fee of fifty cents (50c) each semester is levied to cover bath 
supplies. 
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Physicai Education 110: 


1 a-b: Physical Education Theory and Practice. 

_ A study of Physical Education, theory and actua! participation 
in the various physical activities including calisthenics and minor 
sports. Intended to provide for the physical development of each 
individual and includes special attention to correcting physical de- 
fects. Separate classes for men and women. One-half hour. 


2: Volleyball and Basketball (Women) 
A stucy of these games through actual participation. Intended 
to give the student a playing knowledge of each game. 


One-half hour. 
3: Tennis and Softball (Women) 
A study of these games through actual participation. Intended 
to give the student a playing knowledge of each game. 


One-half hour. 
12: Football and Basketball (Men) 

A study of the fundamentals of each game, including the 
playing rules, and actual participation under game _ conditions 
in so far as equipment and personnel will permit. 

One-half hour. 


13: Tumbling and Pyramid Building (Men) 

This course consists of individual and group work on the mats. 
Intended to develop individual skill in each of the elementary 
stunts. One-half hour. 


_ Physical Education 220: Plays and Games for Klementary 


Schools (men and women) 


A study of plays and games adapted to the elementary school 
and actual experience directing these in the training school. Atten- 
tion is given to the fundamental objectives of the Health and Physi- 
cal Education Program and the use of various exercises and games 
to attain these objectives. Prerequisites: P. E. 110. 

Two hours. 


SCIENCE 


In science courses which include laboratory work a fee is 
required in order to cover the cost of materials and the use of 
apparatus. This fee is payable at the beginning of each semester, 
and is not refunded. Apparatus which is broken or lost is charged 
to the student, and is paid for at the close of the semester. 


Biology 101S: General Botany. 


A nature study course which will consist largely of field trips 
and laboratory work. The study of local flowers, ferns, and trees 
will be combined with systematic botany. Bring old clothes and 
comfortable hiking shoes. Fee, $2.00 

Three hours. 


Biology 1028S: General Zoology. 


A nature study course in which a broad survey of the animal 
kingdom will be made, with especial emphasis on local fauna. A 
large part of the time will be spent in field and laboratory work. 
Bring old clothes and comfortable hiking shoes. Fee, 


Biology 111, 112: General Biology. 


The object of this course is to gain an understanding of the 
large problems common to zoology and botany. The approach is 
thus obtained for the broad knowledge desirable for a liberal educa- 
tion, and for the more advanced work prerequisite to the study of 
medicine, forestry, etc. Students who plan to take this class should 
provide themselves with clothing suitable for field trips. Three 
hours of lecture and recitation, four hours of laboratory, each week. 
Fee, $3.00 each semester. Five hours, each semester. 
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Biology 221: Comparative Anatomy. 


Invertebrates. An intensive study of the antomy of representa- 
tive forms of the various phyla, including comparative organology 
and physiology. Course offered when demand is sufficient. Fee, $4.00. 


Four hours. 
Biology 222: Anatomy, Vertebrates. 


An intensive study of representative vertebrate forms, including 
comparative organology and physiology. Course offered - when 
demand is sufficient. Fee, $4.00. Four hours. 


Science 105: The Physical Sciences. | 


A study of the underlying principles of chemistry, physics, 
geology, climatology, astronomy, and their relationship to every-day 
life. Elective. Laboratory fee of 50 cents. No prerequisites. 

Three hours, both semesters. 


Chemistry 111, 112: General Chemistry. 


The fundamental principles of theoretical chemistry, together 
with a study of the most important metals and non-metals. The 
laboratory work of the spring semester includes practice in elemen- 
tary qualitative analysis. By means of separate laboratory sections, 
this class is adapted to those who have, as well as those who have 
not, had high school chemistry. Three hours of lecture and recita- 
tion, four hours of laboratory each week. Fee, $4.00 each semester. 

Five hours, each semester. 


Chemistry 221, 222: Introduction of Organic Chemistry. 


A course designed especially for students who contemplate the 
study of medicines. The fall semester is devoted to aliphatic, the 
spring semester chiefly to aromatic compounds. The laboratory work 
deals with the preparation, purification and analysis of simple or- 
ganic compounds. Prerequisites: Chemistry 111, 112. Two hours of 
lecture and recitation, three hours of laboratory each week. Fee, 
$4.00 each semester Three hours, each semester. 


An extra hour of laboratory credit in Chemistry 221, 222 will be 
arranged for those who desire it. Extra fee, $4.00 each semester. 
Geography 111: Principles of Geography. 

A study of the basic principles underlying the science of 
geography, and of its relation to the physical and economic develop- 
ment of man. Materials and methods of teaching the subject in 
the elementary grades are considered. Three hours. 


Physics 221, 222: General Physics. 


A course in the fundamental principles of physics, the develop- 
ment of its laws, and practical application of them. The theories of 
mechanics, heat, magnetism, electricity, sound, and light are pre- 
sented in lecture and demonstration, and are supplemented by 
practical work in the laboratory. Prerequisite: A fair degree of 
mathematic maturity. Fee, $2.50. Five hours, each semester. 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


The Preparatory Department includes the Academy, * 
covering the four years of high school, and the Training” 
School, composed of the elementary grades. The Academy 
is fully accredited by the State Department of Education, 
and is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The Training School is fully ap- 
proved by the State Department of Udvucation, and each 
teacher is commissioned by the Division of Teacher Training 
for the training of elementary teachers through directed 
teaching. 
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ACADEMY COURSES OF STUDY 
GENERAL COURSE: ' CLASSICAL COURSE: 





TN i iy ees nite. Snes oo, ie ae 4 units 
PAGRSIOE oes esc ace oceans ue Se TSS ER ee een Re 4 units 
Plane Geometry .......... BSA BCPA ie eee ve eawed 1% units 
Foreign Language ....... * units Plane Geome as goreg.4...-1 unit 
BAeney. Pe ie unit Ginies A’¥.i@e. *.\.4.844,4..1 unit 
& 20% Lo BHD EY 3 SEEPS SCLOMIOO os Sse onike o ole aes Xe : unit 
ee aaa Se OE EIGNO oi coins oo Secaeeceanss unit 
Bible Rea Lae acne bee, Sales. A umit Blectives ........260000s 2% ger 


NO ee ee € US CIOME si ses sergeesees .3 units 
Foreign Language ....... 2 units Ba OTA st ddlodetsd. +s 1 unit 
I eo is bs wien nines eye SEUNG: PAPO i ks ccc a cn a ae ok eens ee 1 unit 
Plane Geometry ......ceee. unit BWjectives 266. cic iacae es 2% units 


A total of sixteen units is required for graduation from 
the Academy. A unit may be defined as the equivalent of 
one subject taken through the entire school year. Four sub- 
jects, with Bible one semester each year, is the normal 
load. Five subjects may be taken only when the student has 
evidenced scholarship above the average. No credit will be 
given for less than one unit of foreign language. 


In science courses requiring laboratory work an extra 
fee is charged to cover the cost of materials and equipment. 
Breakage is charged to students responsible. The fees are 
as follows: 


PIGIOEF ooo eek Sa sees 50 cents each semester 
RONDE Eee RATS $3.00 each semester 
Home Economics .......... $2.00 each semester 
OC Sis sala as Ole ene we $1.50 each semester 


Physical training is required of all students through the 
Academy years. Students who may be excused from this 
requiremenc for physical disability or ili-health may be 
required to submit a certificate from a physician appointed 
by the College and will be required to complete some 
equvalent course of study assigned by the principal. Appro- 
priate uniforms are required. A fee of fifty cents (50c) each 
semester is levied to cover bath supples. 


ACTIVITY FEE 


A fee of two dollars ($2.00) to cover student activities 
(student organizations, athletics, etc.) is to be paid std all 
Academy students each semester. 
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System of Grading © 


Reports of pupils in the Training School .are eaiak to 
parents at the close of each six weeks ].eriod. Report cards 
for students imethesfivst-year of the Academy are likewise 
sent to parents each six weeks. Reports of all students in 
the Academy are mailed to the parenis at the close of 
each semester. Training School reports are self-explanatory. 
In the Academy grades are indicated as follows: 


A, EXCELLENT; B, GOOD; C, AVERAGE; D, POOR; 
I, INCOMPLETE; F, FAILED 


A grade of I may be reised to a passing grade by comple- 
tion of the work. Although grade of D is considered passing, 
a student with an average grade below C will not be recom- 
mended for college entrance. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ACADEMY 


Pikeville College offered the first high school work 
done in Pike County and has taken satisfaction in the 
development of high schools in the county in later years. 


While no effort is made to attract students from public 
high schools, the Academy accepts its cpportunity to give 
to all who enroll an unusual amount of personal attention, 
the advantages of the college library in addition to the 
considerable library of the Academy, cevelopment from 
participation in extra-curricular aaeaadin access to the 
superior science equipment of the colleg: gtudents” of 
superior ability -or»ofestablished habits” or ~rTrteyeanil -be 
able..to~aceomplish more’ thanaverageprogress. Such~stu- 
dentsare-.encouragedto-move..forward..at..their-ownindi- 
vidtdl-rate~of “speed;~with=thoroughness. Others who have 
not the maturity to warrant more rapid movement toward 
graduation are encouraged to read more broadly, to enrich 
their separate courses with a greater range of experiment 
or reading, cr are given individual assigrments appropriate 
to the subject studied. 


Emphasis is put on supervised study. Every attempt is 
made to establish ‘‘team work” between student and 
teacher; to accomplish a partnership in endeavor. 

In case a student proves habitually unwilling to con- 
form to the proposed plan of work or incapable of profiting 
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by the greater freedom and increased individual responsi- 
bility for industry, the Academy will refuse to continue him 
on the roll of the institution. 

_ Association with many phases of the life of Pikeville 
College and with older students adds many pleasures and 
hastens maturity of students. 

A daily chapel service and frequent lectures feature 
Academy life. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Pikeville College is located at Pikevilte, Kentucky, the 
metropolis of the Big Sandy Valley, on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, one hur.dred and ten miles south of Ashland, 
Kentucky; and on Federal Highway No. 23 connecting 
Detroit, Michigan, and Miami, Florida. The C. C. & O. con- 


‘nection with the C. & O. at Elkhorn City gives easy access 


by rail from Virginia and Eastern Tennessee. Bus service 
connects with the Norfolk and Western Railroad at 
Williamson, West Virginia. Bus lines make connections at 
Paintsville and at Jenkins, and Ashland, Ky., so that Pike- 
ville is easily accessible from the surrounding counties of 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. Situated in the Big 
Sandy Valley, surrounded by the foothills of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, it would be difficult to find a: more beauti- 
ful and healthful location for a college town. 


BUILDINGS 


| ADMINISTRATION BUILDING: This modern build- 
ing was erected in 1926, and contains offices, seventeen 
large class rooms, laboratories, library, and an auditorium 
which will seat four hundred. An Estey pipe organ has been 
installed in the auditorium. The chapel, or auditorium, 
together with the organ, was the gift of Mrs. Delos O. 
Wickham in memory of her husband, whose name it bears. 
Mrs. William Thaw was another generous donor to the 
building. All of the money which came to Pikeville College 
from the Kentucky Presbyterian Education Movement was 
used in the construction of this building. 


WICKHAM HALL: This dormitory for young men is 
located beside the Administration Building on the hill over- 
looking Pikeville. This is an excellent building of brick, 
concrete, and steel, consisting of three stories and base- 
ment, entirely fireproof throughout. It contains rooms to 
accomodate ninety-six young men, in addition to a kitchen, 
cafeteria, rooms for faculty supervisors, large bathrooms on 
each floor, and a well-furnished recreation room. The build- 
ing is heated by steam, electrically lighted, and equipped 
with apparatus to maintain a constant supply of hot water. 
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THE DERRIANA: Mr. John A. Simpson provided this 
brick and stone dormitory as “A Christian home for 
women” in memory of his sister, Lucinda Derriana Simpson. 
it is a brick and stone structure, of four stories. It is 
heated by steam, lighted by electricity, has hot and cold 
water, bath rooms, and all modern conveniences. It would 
be difficult to find a dormitory more conveniently arranged 
and more completely equipped for the comfort of young 
women. The purpose of the donor was to erect a building 
in which the occupants would find a home of Christian 
culture and refinement during their school life. The social 
and home life with which the students are surrounded is 
calculated to lead to that Christian culture and develop- 
ment so essential to the highest type of womanhood. The 


dormitory site is on an elevation overlooking the town, 


affording a most beautiful view of mountain scenery. It is 


surrounded by some four acres of ground. Here are housed 


the unmarried women of the college. 

THE GYMNASIUM: A frame building on the “Old 
Campus” serves for basketball and other indoor sports. 

- THE SPILMAN COTTAGE: This residence is provided 
for married women or women who have previously been 
married. 

OFFICIAL RESIDENCES: Houses are furnished for 
the president and the dean. 

FACULTY RESIDENCES: Three faculty homes are 
owned by the college and are occupied by professors’ 
families. 

HENDRICK HALL: The original frame building of 
Pikeville Collegiate Institute on “The Old matin gi serves 
as a residence for. faculty members. 

_ THE ACADEMY BUILDING: The ates? and the 
Training School are housed in a substantial two-story brick 
building on. “The. Old Campus.” The building is well 
equipped for high school and grade use. A chapel and a very 
serviceable library are ners in addition to adequate rooms, 
well equipped. . | 


_ ENDOWMENT AND INCOME 


* “The vehdowed: funds of the College aggregate nearly 
$300,000. The: income from this. fund helps. to pay the cost 
‘of instruction. Annual iio Som: churches and friends are 
important. 

ial tuition charges paid ey students pay ee one- 
third of college expenses. For every dollar the individual 
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student pays for tuition, the College expends, in addition 
to that dollar, approximately two dollars. 

A campaign is already launched for additional endow- 
ment funds required by the growth of the College. — 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


As stated in another place, the school was established, 
is supported, and is controlled by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., but is non-sectarian. While students receive rezgu- 
lar and systematic instruction in the English Bible, the 
tenets of no church are taught. All students are required 
to be present at the chapel exercises of one-half hour each 
day. 

Each year, soon after the opening of the spring semes- 
ter, a series of student meetings is held. These services are 
in charge of some outstanding Christian leader, who, in ad- 
dition to his daily addresses, strives to meet in personal con- 
ference each of the students; they have proven most helpful 
in quickening the spiritual life of the school. 

There are six strong churches in the town: Presby- 
terian, two Methodists, Christian, Baptist, and Episcopal. 
The students receive a warm welcome at any of the 
churches and each student :s expected to be prescnt at some 
one of them each Sunday. The aim of the religious life of 
the school is to lead the student to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to develop a high type of Christian character, and a poten- 
tial Christian lez dership for both Church and State. 


ATHLETICS 


Pikeville College believes in the training of the body 
as well as the mind, and in accordance with this belief 
makes provisions for the physical development of its stu- 
dents. Intramural sports along competitive lines between 
classes are organized in basketball, diamond ball, volley- 
ball, tennis, and other games. 

The college basketball team, known as the “Bears, vi 
has completed a successful season again this year, under the 
direction of a well-trained and competent coach. All mat- 
ters pertaining to athletics are under the general super- 
vision of the Athletic Council, composed of representatives 
of the faculty, alumni, and student body. 

A very large percentage of all students engage in and 
are trained in some outdoor sport. An Academy team, 
“The Cubs,” has an honorable record. Track and ‘field 
athletic teams feature spring activities. 
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OTHER STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In addition to athletics, the student at Pikeville College 
finds a variety of valuable extra-curricular activities. 
Among them may be mentioned the glee clubs; the band; 
“The Record,” the school newspaper; ‘‘The Highlander,” 
the college year book; debating and declamation teams; 
the Science Club; the French Club; an Applied Psychology 
Club; a History Club; the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; the Young Men’s Christian Association; and other 
social and religious organizations. All the school activities 
are under the supervision of members of the faculty. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to take an active part in at least 
one extra-curricular activity but are limited in the number 
in which they may engage, in order that their studies 
may not suffer thereby. 

The College offers to students the. great advantage 
of entertainments, and lectures of considerable variety. 
Recent chapel programs for all students have included: 
Dr. Francis Hutchins, President, Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky; Dr. James E. Clarke, Nashville, Tennessee; Ford 
Caledonian Pipe Band, Dearborn, Michigan; Rev. Clifton 
Moore, N. Springfield Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio; 
Rev.: G. R. Madson, Editor of ‘‘Diocesan News,” Episcopal 
Church, Paris, Kentucky; Mr. Cratis Williams, Principal, 
Louisa High School, Louisa, Kentucky; Rev. Thomas C. 
Cannon, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Tilden Gaddis, evangelist, 
Olivet, Illinois; Dr. C. C. McCracken, Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. Frank E. 
Ackerman, Lecturer, Williamsburg, Kentucky; Rev. R. G. 
Hutcheson, Mullins, South Carolina; Cumberland High 
School Glee Club, Mr. Forrest Albert, Director, Elkhorn 
City, Kentucky; Rev. John Heslip, Erie, Pennsylvania; The 
Little Symphony Orchestra, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Mr. William Miller, Missionary to Iran; 
Dr. Edmund D. Lucas, Principal Forman College, Lahore, 
India; Mr. John Yost with Lincoln records by Raymond 
Massey; Mr .and Mrs. Jeff Wahl, evangelists, Cooksville, 
Tennessee. 


LIBRARY 


The library is “the heart of the college.” The family 
of Mrs. C. C. Bowles, a very early graduate of Pikeville 
Collegiate Institute, have made physical expansion pos- 
sible, with modern steel stacks and handsome oak chairs 
and tables for the commodious reading room. The Carnegie 
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Corporation’s recent grant of $3,000 has allowed a large 
selection of new books, notably encyclopedias and import- 
ant reference works. There are over eight thousand 
volumes (8,000) of carefully selected, serviceable books. A 
generous list of periodicals is available. The library is 
catalogued according to the Dewey System and is in 
charge of a trained librarian. 


GOVERNMENT 


The conduct of the student body is so uniformly excel- 
lent that faculty action is rarely required. The discipline 
is géntle but firm. Each student is expected to conform 
cheerfully with the requirements of the school, and no 
student will be allowed to remain in the school whose 
influence, in the judgment of the Faculty; is detrimental to 
the interests of the institution. Parents who are not willing 
that their children should obey promptly are requested not 
to send them to us. Students are required to conduct them- 
selves properly at all times, whether on or off the campus, 
and to pay for any property that may be destroyed or 
damaged by them. The College reserves the right to dis- 
miss, without any refund of fees, any student whose conduct 
is unsatisfactory. All students sign the eid ee 
upon registration: 


Student Pledge 


I hereby pledge myself to the following conditions upon 
which I am admitted as a student to Pikeville College: 


ae promise to conform willingly to all of the. regu- 
lations. of the College. 


2. I promise to abstain from the use or possession of 
alcoholic beverages of any kind, either on the campus or 
elsewhere, while a student of this college. 


3. Unless I live at home, I agree to room and board 
only at places definitely approved by the College authorities, 
and subject to inspection by the College at all times. 


4. If I room in a College dormitory, I agree to board 
regularly at the College Cafeteria. 


5. I.understand and agree that any infraction of the 
above regulations, or any conduct which in the opinion of 
the school authorities is detrimental to the interests of the 
institution, will make me liable to immediate dismissal from 
the College without any refund of fees. 
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_ ENDOWED FUNDS FOR STUDENT AID 


Pikeville College grants ‘“workships” (not free scholar- 
ships) to certain students of superior record and genuine 
need. Work is offered in the amount of ten hours a week for 
the year to pay full tuition (90.00); or fourteen hours a 
week to pay tuition and room rent. No applicant will be 
considered whose high school record has been below a C 
average, and no student will be continued in a workship 
if his college average falls below C in any semester. Time 
for correspondence and investigation must be allowed after 
each application is received; a confidential statement of 
family finances is also required. No workship is awarded 
without an application accompanied by a $5 deposit which 
is later applied to the account of a student at entrance. For 
1940 the committee of awards will vote first on applica- 
tions during May; a second meeting will be held about 
August 15. Early applications are recommended. 


The Elizabeth A. Smith Scholarship Fund, endowed 
with $2,000 by her daughter, Mrs. Mary Smith Pegan. 

The Mrs. Augusta Dana Chase Scholarship Fund 
endowed with $1,000 by the Southern Industrial Educational 
Association through the Philadelphia Auxiliary. 


The Clara E. Simmons Scholarship Fund, endowed with 
$500 by Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Simmons. 


The George N. Reed Scholarship Fund, endowed with 
$1,000 from the estate of the late George N. Reed. 

The George A. Taylor, Jr., Book Fund, endowed with 
$1,000 by the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Mrs. Rosanna Powell tari Fund, endowed with 
$100... | . . Sried: 
The. Edith Loan Fund, aauiorad with $2,105. 

The Park Presbyterian Bible School Loan Fund, en- 
dowed with $100. 

The Robert A. Cochran Loan Fund, endowed with $5,000 
from the estate of the late Robert A. Cochran. 

The W. A. Patterson Loan Fund, endowed with $100 
from the estate of the late W. A. Patterson. 

The Frank Mechling Loan Fund, endowed with $100. 

The Melzar D. McClelland Fund, endowed with $100. 

The Margaret E. Record Bible Class (women’s class) 
of the Pikeville Presbyterian Church has for the past 
several years made regular loans to selected students. As 
these loans are repaid a revolving loan fund is being estab- 
lished in the name of the class. 
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PRIZES” 


The Dr. W. C. Condit prize of a gold watch is awarded 
each year to the member of the junior college graduating 
class who has achieved the highest scholastic standing over 
the entire junior college course, at least sixty-four semes- 
ter hours of which shall have been taken at this college. 


The Margaret E. Record prize is awarded under simi- 
lar conditions to the member of the junior college graduat- 
ing class who has achieved the second highest standing. 


No student shall be eligible for either of these prizes 
whose scholastic standing over the entire junior college 
course is less than 2.00 (average of B), whose attendance 
and conduct are not satisfactory, or who has previously 
received either of these prizes as a member of the Academy 
graduating class. 


Expenses 


The generosity of friends of Christian education, and 
assistance received from organizations of various kinds, 
enable the College to offer young men and young women 
education at about half the actual cost of it to the school. 


Registration is not complete and no student is enrolled 
in any class, until satisfactory settlement for all fees due 
at the opening of the semester, including room rent, tuition, 
laboratory and activity fees, has been made with the 
Secretary. 


TUITION AND SPECIAL FEES 


Tuition for college students is $45.00 per semester; for 
students in the Academy, $20.00 per semester; payable in 
advance. Since the expenditures for a semester are based 
largely upon the enrollment at the beginning of that semes- 
ter, tuition will not be refunded after the first week. When, 
however, a student is compelled to be absent from school 
on account of proven illness, for more than nine weeks, one 
half of the tuition will be credited toward the tuition of 
the same student in a subsequent semester. 


All College students pay at registration, each semester, 
an activity fee of $3.50. These fees entitle the student to 
admission to all the regularly scheduled athletic and forensic 
contests of the year; the use of the gymnasium at specified 
times; subscription to the college newspaper, ‘The Record,” 
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admission to all Lyceum entertainments, and one copy of the 
College year book, “The Highlander.” Activity fees are not 
refunded. 


In most of the Science classes laboratory fees are 
charged, the amounts of which are listed under the descrip- 
tions of the subjects. These fees are payable at the begin- 
ning of the semester and are not refunded. 


All graduates pay a fee of $3.00, which covers the cost 
of diploma, and cap and gown rental. 


Early registration is advised. A late registration fee of 
$2.00 is assessed against all students who enter after 
the registration days appointed. The fee may be avoided, 
in case of proved necessity, if arrangements be made with 
dean or registrar in advance. 


ROOMS 


Rooms in the Derriana, the dormitory for young ladies, 
are for two students; the rent is $18.00 per semester for 
each student. 


Rooms in Wickham Hall, the dormitory for young men, 
are for two students; the rent is $18.00 per semester, for 
each student. 


| Room rent is payable at the Henini of each semes- 
ter and is not refunded. 


. Each student rooming in the dormitories must furnish 
sheets, blankets, pillow slips, and towels. Upon entering the 
dormitory the student pays the matron a key deposit of 
$1.00 which is refunded when the key is. returned. 
Young men rooming in Wickham Hall may rent blankets 
for fifty cents each, per semester. 


Rooms may be reserved before the opening of the 
semester by making a deposit of $5.00 with the Secretary. 
This reservation fee will not be refunded, but will be de- 
ducted from the room rent payable at registration. 


All out-of-town students must live in dormitories 
unless granted permission, in advance, to live elsewhere 
by the president or the deans. Such permission may be 
granted to students who can make large savings through 
opportunities to work for room and board; or to students 
‘-vho can live in homes of close relatives. 

All dormitory students board in Wickham Hall dining 
room unless other arrangements are made in advance. If 
board is paid in full, a semester’s board costs $61.75; if install- 
ments are arranged, the cost will be $65 a semester. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


A student book store, in which used textbooks are 
purchased and sold, is operated on the main floor of the 
_ Administration Building. Students may save money by the 
purchase of used textbooks, and by the sale of books after 
the completion of courses. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENSES 


Following are estimates ‘of the expenses of one semes- 
ter in each department: 


Junior College 








POOR SD ane ies yep kA bee ty esa h eae a aoe a we ae eel eae okie $ 45.00 
ee ee rg 2 a akly cm MS StU ee SIM ace iale hia @le'wnk waco bee Hea CeU 3.50 
i OEY TAL ENS SOIREE Te ROE REE (DEAE SMI aT EN CoD FR RRO RIM age Fog PN ge ht 18.00 
Pe orary  fee | TAVOTA Ee) bier ae ee ee ba ble Oo wees 3.00 
Dy A EOC De ogg icc kas. 0 eee RE ARP HS od ooo lade 11.00 
EEE a od CW Ieee widlla ce We oie a been Oh ee ag ee ae 65.00 
ESTIMATE TOTAL FOR ONE SEMESTER.......... $145.50 
Academy 
ODEO RLU R LE kL COU Se eh ee Se oie tae aed S $ 20.00 
(EDSON ASSES G7 ISS “SIREST ha ga DAB PY NE Ne, AEE 9 OD ARON SURE 18.00 
TOT Ory 2Cc: LEVETALE) © ous. Se kvien she eu vn owen be bes skewed se 2.00 
ORIEN hk od dito oS Sees POR SRS Cie kk OE eee Cee alte bee 10.00 
Rie ee aE UM EL bab So as ON OREO SY Lee amen. 65.00 
OR Ot Be ae aN a wa ke Waste oa ells Gaels 2.00 
ESTIMATED TOTAL FOR ONE SEMESTER.............. $117.00 
SELF-SUPPORT 


There are opportunities for a number of students to 
support themselves partially while in school. Several boys 
and girls can be supplied with work at the cafeteria, for 
which they receive an allowance on their fees. A few boys 
are employed in doing janitor work, to help pay their ex- 
penses. There are also some openings for boys to work in 
town. They will be permitted to do this as long as it does 
not interfere with their school duties. 
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: | FRESHMAN CLASS 
Aas) IIOP BARE es ee Wea es eS aw AS Alea Sea iw bite Whitesburg, 
PLETE, AOR POORER 5 5 ab oleae GAG 0a DR ethiale Wiese eels sa wig biwele 9 e'0)e Langley, 
Pe EN ROA EL Niger esi eed kD ke oles bee OE o eek a ee eb eho es Pikeville, 
PPIAE Or Sh TET OTEISO os So's ets tos eo ee baw ene wd sO ape Freeburn, 
PINE) POET 0 oa sfc es os sb ay we WES Wolo e, we wee aia irae Salyersville, 
WR MEMEO SE US Ce lia w eiclinias Bid ae, ia eco No aie ele ome Hendricks, 
Barrett, Paul JUdsSonf ........ccceccccscccesvcccsccves Pikeville, 
EER A Fai chin hy! 5 ian" ap! bela iets v lle eritalin thin ip: stalin’ aie! alleen eer eiipi Dryhill, 
WEE, eh Ce WE AEE Vk disp a8 dans d ad Cae sae OS Me Chea eee aanewen Louisa, 
I RD Aen 1c oh 5 ms Say Ya va He bn tei on Sissi Dann ho ew cea oalhadig She nat Sac blithe Pikeville, 
TO NT EU ei so sora Gis WN ae dla wlbiere al vie we kis.0 la lece amie Pikeville, 
TOPE (II ocicls vo nles ie Speveen's vacua ese sits p ep éseeaeeee . Meta, 
BIACKHUIN,, CALTICe ia cee sees eneeassesacesssemsee Fishtrap, 
PEE MEET in iy gid) eiciy a's a ea 8 ease PAOD Ow Me Rees Pikeville, 
PAL A LATE VOLES ieee adid d's Ghee as seo eee nis Prestonsburg, 
Doge alec OMAR: oS OCR ag Ql ge gel an a gaa ate at ae ieee mee SU Ur Og) s=,) DOLLY, 
PETE ROGOE POURS SS de eis Se O2 es saws sp aadees false ave Middlesboro, 
re ee ADEE | E RELINI® |. oa teinie loa’ alate’ ele/ele'e'ale winle's . Whitesburg, 
STI, SV OTTION! ob So vives wit occa Geddes Sule ead elaweies Pikeville, 
Bowling, Gene Doyle ...........0. 4 PAE aie iE arlene win Teena . Hyden, 
OR API Ey ioe a ait bie doare Grd aig ale lareie neominieleiniele aed ele Pikeville, 
Burchett, Edith Daniels ........... Data addin opine 9 face cata aes Emma, 
re ee in a woe n mia @iaidl oe ele ww eavate ee Pikeville, 
REE LOI ee ee eee alata Saw law wi aretere a RRO w Prestonsburg, 
Be Sc INE NS Po 5 I Ce Gs RR CPO BY Warfield, 
Rey UE RABBI EYER Wh 6's. 5's sia/g)s 4 odo signe ule a Reh 6 oo Ene ee Come ee Jamboree, 
CPPISIMa VCUETICN GBOWIES oid cecsvcade ses cace cn ecabs Pikeville, 
Coleman, Barbara Allen .............. Bee iatkin te lake Beha Yeager, 
ERED AR EPI Sg OL as ae cbs ata hitb © om ee Ae ele Vee w Raccoon, 
NO MTEEREL» PR SMAEDEL «PICT ELT ED |S oS sae ie 0 ow wwiere eeae so eoeiecdie Pikeville,, 
Comiey, Mabel JOan. . icc. sacecsescen ee RD i obs oie eae ... Prestonsburg, 
RMR ARENA LS. yk Us ig 9b ia v6 16% im le testo naw Ra oe sae osu a ewe el Warfield, 
ROMMEL OO CRPUMIRN ICSC 5, WINS Sash os ty in ig ah ge Mle we We me Wwe Me wala are German, 
erate PUUISOET SACK 6. iss ons ee uve os os) Us aw eee wees Pauley, 
DUNNE) ORE Or, A yl) serie ol arate: mich eipraln ae Wit Ros roles ate Paintsville, 
EON | |S NVC ONLY Wh so obo Ole SRA Awe dca ww eat ele me ake Piso, 
Re ee AUTOBOT CLC b is che sasee eb dbus te ebvwadus Whitesburg, 
ee RIT Ga yb cio' a a 5d o PA db 0 Bela 6e ewe eA eles one ae Sloan, 
TR Ae TUONO oink Vala a's oa 5aie'g 'oeseta ie biwe 'evatniese palaiwlON k wae Kimper, 
eR RSPR Nh RO dc  asig Awl 6, dig! wu po iatiak Blak wie! WARNES ane Me Stone, 
MMM CES DTN Wig BG 8 Sad a: Gk vd nice WN Wa Soa da wwe lw ae Stone, 
IO RII ib i cata ddwteveun cae debivesaesinbans Belfry, 
Dotson, Joyce Faith ........ eae ery ne - Williamson, W. 
PE MR TE PR Dl ii iat a oak x! nl atinel lal bya te ela anions bw iabaracewelinhe Pittsburgh, 
Tage et REE A NT S00 Gia) din ww diel dines wad 6 68 acleleie sie 0% weer Pikeville, 
Tawi MI LOTOO « PONCE: \.-..6:6-6:0.e) oe s\e:0'ereree weve’ detains wwe Praise, 
DIC RC PA ZADCUN (ioe c ere se ee devecisWacisiee slseee Pikeville, 
Pe OE baie Savarese hainle's rove lobo! elie'e slips siesta’ ee 'oolelate' 4s Feds Creek, 
ky pee EM Ne 0 A Ba oF ee PU MA cao Freeburn, 
Be ORE Tah i ioc. ok 45 iu. 8.5.6) 6 me 6 ew ed, ahs o's, sin pe mS vie McVeigh, 
er ee AD ln 4g with ein Asie hn aye e be ose sn elde ne we ee Pikeville, 
SOEs eR Cy a's 5's vib Gilles ose bbw Ms aD AS Bee --- Pikeville, 
Cer Se Pot SY VER (oo os ca ew sack ate oo winien e906 ween eeibs Harold, 
Ce RUE EERE Sail n a alae Sig ee SM soo ee bea’ by elena Hueysville, 
ee eR eu Ue erie le ets bales ial #.0,0'b em © wie 0 0 wie aces Pikeville, 
LAGI A ORT OR PITRE eG a by bia 5 hao c aes eedreveen eae Praise, 
Grittith, Fheart Cy oss a: its wie Sg e oo, oeise kip a on Bg Feds Creek, 
Hackney, Harold Edwin McAndrews, 
BORO. OPO ee Wee nk tieiccicseaseescacteun Pikeville, 
PIS OD | RROD MPA oe Pee Sees news 8'.t oes obp a be bees Virgie, 
PRATT ALTAR SAT cic ech kts ino anima SN Re wae 6 )0 0:00 wis as Prestonsburg, 
Hamilton, Shirley Ann* ..... ON AS OS RSS Ee te em Pikeville, 
FERIA VCOR RAL OOLOL | iiss KERR PEPERORER ST CORSO See aaeane Kermit, W. 
Harmon, Walter ........ DREN winG so WlN wi e'o o's 66 ak aie Boldman, 
DO RUE Bo cy.) 21. an OL Dh a Pikeville, 
Fenctener, Jimmie oss ss'eo ope vo 8 RE ae ee ey ee Prestonsburg, 
Sa ON Ik delay onle a a wicimelaletnele We Daale aie ei Wija is ie ab iceaae Louisa, 
Helton, Kenneth Rhe ....... ieaeee a esoccese McVeigh, 
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f G Hensley, Wilson eeeteeeeevee Ed eeeee & @eecec@eeeaeooee ee eee © se eeee Pikeville, Ky. - 
Howard, Gladys eeeeee#e @eseeececeeeeoeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeee Pyramid, Ky. 
; Howard, ek Coleadial eeeceaoeace eee ecegeeee eee eeeeaxeeeeneeeeeeere a Meta, Ky. 
; Howard, EE es a ee see bal Sb saab coe ooo s Sancedenes ERED WOR, ons 
y a " Huffman, Ernest* eeeeeceeeeceeeee eeeeceseecoceoceceececeeceeeoe . Pikeville, Ky. 
a Humphress, MP TELOE RAY 1 aig ka nine W000, 0, 4,505 0.6. 0,9 h a0 waicie | RAT, ae ie 
¢ Hurley, Edith Edna* ........ Sia ae ated Wsiste eeeeie SAG tle ae Ad Phelps, Ky. 
* Hurtey,, Theodora Wmeclyn® wis cccccccccvccevecsscccnsse Sikeville, KY. 
FAMICOM, TARE aia ois a wae alepie'e\e.0.0.0:6 aieje'ecawe Shelbiana, Ky. 
Johns, Mary es Wawa Pea e MAIN Reus Oe Rae ns Martin, Ky. — 
SOIR TRE tee W eiaee nak OWS Se Ow '0 ee bbe See ae Weeksbury, Ky. 
ni ohnson, ROME eer Uak Cun ead we ee RMS be alee ae Georges Creek, Ky. . 
Johnson, POOP TBST. Ge eases Unie a asa h 94 6 Nid bane Seid CO ROC la oe 
JORNSON, ONMEDY .isie ite ces ap rari pana ‘hike eels e wate Regina, Ky. -; 
GE TAGEON. WIN ATU cay pik, sna WRI Ake ek a, 4a eA eee mele SiGe Bikoe ama Beauty, Ky. 
JIBUIEG, AFOUL CAMICS ie sbe desc vebessecessedavgecassee EIMeVILG KY, 
Justice, Betty Leejy ......... Pen voor ee hie ee rae Pikeville, Ky. 
JUBUCS. Rane TREY sci sek esp ssecnecse epee weed ees wale Fishtrap, Ky. 
J ustice, Phillip. ...:. Bet et Per saw ses ee Pee ena ... Pikeville, Ky. 
Hf ustice, ME ea esas Sea ele Sa bade ye eae Be 16 3a4 oneat Fishtrap, Ky. 
Kaminsk?, Vivian Muriel .. ic ccccscccvesses pes eis 6 oe bse a Pikeville, Ky. 
EM RRR ht Nes eco tea d aia aig ale vadea deerold,: Ky, 
Keathley, Levi ......eeeee deeedr ee ne wets Wiese bene he Sakae owas Harold, Ky. 
Te UIA OMAICOTIO (OU eee aseeuesees (eek CHS Oe eoeeee BEtSy Layne, Ky. 
Kerns, Harry Dennis ..... Sia igh alee Bes wa WS a iete We RS Gites Praise, Ky. 
Lemaster, John Lowell* ...... BO Veiga aaa RC wee Ne Meee .. Winifred, Ky. 
EE OE IER: EPL a's w!o s dceiv a a ua odie isie's bb is biele'e acd ans Pikeville, Ky. 
) PiCOIe POS PATRNPISTO?’ ok occa seen Us eee ee eed ee bebe ..- Mossy Bottom, Ky. 
EI A ces cL ahs aie old Binleeiew weil weal ie ieee eae sweats ee Pikeville, Ky. 
Dee ee a WEA TIO Sass Wane Wea b's O08 Rebs 6b ee em euS Praise, Ky. 
z RO REE eats | SACVCRY CORI yc ea See a ane ake kawe seul Yeager, Ky. 
iS Marinaro, ANZelo. ...seecs ee Sei etek Kee ERS PASE Ne ae a ... Praise, Ky. 
bY Martin, Earl Reatty DOS ae Mae es mle an PN eee hs Ratha wa le are Amba, Ky. 
th. ™ Martin, Ida eeeseeceoceaeene eee eee eseeeeeeceeeoeeceeeeeeeeeneeeeere Melvin, Ky. 
—_ Martin, Wilma ME ie ebay uk oe ee oo hones BE ae us haa McVeigh, Ky. 
ae Maynard, Vee ies ce eee Rie ake seer ewe eeeeee Betsy Layne, Ky. 
. . RU MUTE Ne Als lus aes ialalnerne gee eeoeee Pikeville, Ky. 
| ia Ditits: Wines oo esses a ks ea coccceccccecccccescsevene Warfield, Ky. 
bh ORME. 0 UN os aot Au Sis ore Tauceach 8.00, 6.0bee MBE hoe Wels Auxier, Ky. 
iy Moore, Andrew Jackson* ........ gels iaey o's +s DEES ON Veen Harold, Ky. 
_ 7 Renn Re ice cet) NI il MIU Sak Shelbiana, Ky. 
i Mordica, Dorothy Lee* eeeeceeec cee eseeseceeeoeseeeeeeeoe Pikeville, Ky. 
» . Murphy, Cert, FLION) ,. vaca wiaaNnen cena vaewees ~e.. Weeksbury, Ky. 
: Murray, John Thomas* ..... Sele gad ia a ee eC Sy Skee ser ee ae ne 
7m) é Newsom, Elza eeceeceececeeceeceecece eeceeeve eeeeeeves eeeeeecoce Pikeville, Ky. 
POOMIROINO PRT Lace wa cnnasnacpouapes ge) aoe aL il 1 unas Grethel, Ky. 
Osborne, Beatrice* ........... PRL ele Ny oe ceseactecsss JONSHEY, Ty. 
j Owens, Anne eeeeosveee eeeeeevc4aceueae eeveeeeceeeeeeeaeeeee eee ee . Pikeville, Ky. 
is Peeenen EOD EGLISGEL ea bees ee are ke he ORES Gee Ra ANae Als Praise, Ky. 
Sree Mette COLUITIOL oss sobs eee erase ane eb eset. ‘‘Whitwell, Tenn. 
1 Phelps, Homer Ashford .........ccccceceeeceeeeees Dorothy, W. Va. 
} Phillips, George W. eceeeeeeceoeoveeeeeoeeeeeeeee eee eee Feds Creek, Ky. 
‘s A , t Phillips, Mollie eeceececeeceeoeeeeeeeeoe @eeeveeoesr eeecnocer ee Feds Creek, Ky. 
q i, Pineur, Virginia eveceecces eoeoe5eee eeereoceeceeoece e@ececeoces Pikeville, Ky. 
‘iq @!! Pinson, Ethel eeeeeeereceaeeeneee eeseeeeaneeceeeeeece eeeree Warfield, Ky. 
g na ‘ Pinson, Hazel Eleanor eeeececeececeoseeseeeee eee ee © eee¢eecse Zebulon, Ky. 
, te Pinson, James Emery .....ccccccecs Wak AS RR A Ra Zebulon, Ky. 
Pte Pinson, ‘Fawl Walker. ....iccc.nccecsne o.0.0,0,0,0.0.0.0000 Williamson, W.. Va. 
| Pingon. Themed Tdigon . ....,ssscpcncrvsccesevces CaNAkaie's Meta, Ky. 
ct Plummer, Wrieda Gail. ...ciccecs iukinneqedeua (4 Oydke xen ey DOE, cre 
b Pratt, Geraldine eeees eeeeeeessceereeeeeceaeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeeece Spider, Ky. 
eon TIRE ROE 2 esas inn coo en's 0's vs cme dduo'e ow RMehe bake cE OwE EO. dee, 
he Ramey, Harry Jack* ........ Are ee yee Beever utewiae Salyersville, Ky. 
a Ramsey, Burns eeeee -@eeeeeeceoeoeoeceeseee eee oe eoeeeoeeoeeeoesese Praise, Ky. 
i iy Ratliff, Elster Scott eeeeee .@e@e eee eeeeeeoee4c eee ese? eoeeeeeeee eee Meta, Ky. 
ihe U Ratliff, Gladys Marie e@eoeeeeeoeseeeseeces eevee eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeove _Penny,. Ky. 
q (3 Ratliff, Nona Mae eeeeeseeoeeeoee ee Oeeoeoeee OO ee ee es Pikeville, Ky. 
} y Ratliffe, Hester eeeseesve eseoev4eecuoao eee evcevoeeveeeeaeseceee eee eee ees Lookout, Ky. 
Reynolds, ci ease eae ne Ey ears eV ad eer w he Cos Seek Fishtrap, Ky. 


Reynolds, Fredrick Alexandert.. wip! a ew elele nian wicca eons Cette, ae. . 
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